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" Rail, w., 1. A cross beam fixed at the
ends in two upright posts. Moxon. [In
New England this is never called a learn ;
pieces of timber of the proper size for rails
are called scantling.'] 2. In the United
States a piece of timber cleft, hewed, or
sawed, rough or smooth, inserted in up-
right posts for fencing. The common rails
among farmers are rough, being used as
they are split from the chestnut or other
trees. The rails used in fences of boards
or pickets round gentlemen's houses and
gardens are usually sawed scantling, and
often dressed with the plane. 4. A series
of posts connected with cross beams, by
which a place is inclosed. Johnson. In
New England we never call this series a
rail, but by the general term railing. In a
picket fence, the pales or pickets rise above
the rails; in a ballustrade, or fence re-
sembling it, the ballusters usually terminate
in the rails.

" Tallow, n. A sort of animal fat, par-
ticularly that which is obtained from ani-
mals of the sheep and ox kinds. . . . The
fat of swine we never call tallow, but lard
or suet. I see in English books, mention is